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THE HEBREW "RUBAIYAT." 

The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, translated by Edward 
Fitzgerald, will always exercise a special and peculiar attrac- 
tion. Notwithstanding how we may disagree with the 
author's philosophy of life, denounce his theory of conduct, 
find fault with and controvert his speculations, the infinite 
charm of his sentences, the abiding melody of his lines, will 
reassert themselves and we find ourselves again reading and 
listening — as we have done hundreds of times before — to the 
sweet, sad, haunting music of Persia's royal poet. Some- 
thing of the same subtle charm belongs to the Book of Ec- 
clesiastes — the " Rubaiyat" of the Old Testament. 

Ecclesiastes has been termed the Sphinx of Hebrew Lit- 
erature, and it well merits the appellation. It has become 
almost an axiom of Old Testament exegesis that every fresh 
commentator starts out with the assumption, or reaches final- 
ly the conclusion, that every former commentator is wrong. 
This would be ludicrous, if it were not disheartening to the 
understanding and appreciation of a noble Jewish classic, 
for such the book of Ecclesiastes undoubtedly is. The trou- 
ble has arisen largely, not because "every second sentence 
is a literary puzzle," but because scholars have gone to it 
with preconceived conceptions as to its authorship, its date, 
and its purpose. If the critic is thus biased, he can prove 
almost anything he likes from this fascinating product of 
Hebrew genius. 

To realize the truth of what I have just written, turn for a 
few moments to some of the various speculations put forth 
by scholars respecting the date, purpose, and meaning of 
Ecclesiastes. It is a work by a philosopher, presenting a 
formal and systematic treatise: it is nothing of the sort, it is 
simply a miscellany of loosely connected maxims and wise 
sayings. It is the sad, sorrowful confessions of King Solo- 
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mon, after a long life of debauchery and pleasure: nay, 
comes the reply, Solomon had nothing whatsoever to do with 
it ; it was written by a Jew centuries after his death living 
under the curse of the Greek supremacy. Again, it is re- 
garded as a valuable "vade mecum " of polite society, to be 
used in Jerusalem or Samaria in the seventh or eighth cen- 
tury before Christ: not so, answer other scholars, it was 
never written until the first century before Christ and is 
nothing but a biting, sarcastic pasquinade — a sort of Letter 
of Junius — upon the life and career of Herod the Great. 
Strangely enough now, as we look back at it, the Christian 
fathers saw in its pages a plea for cloistral penitence and 
asceticism. This was the view of Jerome, of Saint Augus- 
tine, and of many others. The heretics, on the contrary, held 
that it taught to perfection the doctrine of Epicurus, "Let us 
eat and drink, for to-morrow we die." Luther, after throw- 
ing over the assertion that Solomon wrote it, argued that its 
pages taught the necessity of a simple, natural life of healthy 
enjoyment. Renan, in modern times, with the delightful 
modesty which characterizes many agnostics, pronounces it 
the only altogether charming book that a Jew has ever writ- 
ten. Scholars, orthodox and heterodox, have gone to its 
pages, and by reading into its puzzling phrases their own 
ideas have seen in it a strong plea for the immortality of the 
soul on the one hand, and on the other a hopeless, crush- 
ing denial of any life beyond the present. It contains — O, 
the wonders of exegesis ! — the creed of a Christian, if looked 
at from one point of view; if looked at from another, it is 
the creed of the agnostic, blazoned forth to be seen and 
known of all men. 

Thus the book of Ecclesiastes abundantly earns for itself 
the title of being the Sphinx of the Bible. There must be 
something extraordinary and peculiar about it to provoke 
such a wide variety of interpretation. And this difference 
of interpretation is not only among Christians but among the 
Jews themselves. In the first century before Christ there 
was a great debate among the Jewish doctors whether- the 
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book of Ecclesiastes should be allowed in the Old Testa- 
ment canon at all. The school of Shammai, the narrow and 
conservative wing, pronounced against it; but the more lib- 
eral school, that of Hillel, triumphed, and it was allowed to 
stay in the canon. 

He would be a bold writer, then, who would pronounce ex 
cathedra upon the date, authorship, and meaning of this 
enigmatical work. My purpose is a much simpler one. 
It is to study the book from the literary point of view and no 
other; to let the author state his own case, and then from a 
direct examination of the text to try to form such a rational 
conception as will help us to understand one of the most fas- 
cinating works ever written. 

Before commencing our study, there are two books which 
are absolutely indispensable for the average English reader. 
They are: "Ecclesiastes," edited by Prof. Moulton in his 
"Modern Reader's Bible;" and "Ecclesiastes," by the late 
Dean Plumptre,in the Cambridge "Bible for Schools." 
There is a beautiful translation by Dr. Samuel Cox in the 
" Expositor's Bible," and there is also valuable matter in 
Canon Driver's "Introduction to the Literature of the Old 
Testament" (which has become a classic in Old Testament 
study) and in Canon Cheyne's exhaustive essays in his work 
on Job and Solomon. For great literary and spiritual charm, 
Dean Bradley's " Lectures on Ecclesiastes " ought not to be 
forgotten. Still for the ordinary reader the first two vol- 
umes are the only ones needed. Prof. Moulton gives us 
the literary form without which a proper appreciation of a 
classic is impossible, while Dean Plumptre furnishes us with 
a monument of sympathetic insight which as great a scholar 
as Cheyne pronounces the most interesting commentary in 
the language. 

I said I would not discuss any historical questions, yet the 
ordinary English reader must understand two things before 
he can thoroughly appreciate this masterpiece. The first is 
that the heading in the Authorized and Revised Versions is 
wrongly translated. As it stands it reads : " Ecclesiastes or 
27 
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the Preacher." This gives a totally erroneous impression. 
The word translated " preacher" has no connection with 
what we mean by that term. There is no church or congre- 
gation, no cathedral or chapel, to whom the speaker ad- 
dresses himself. The word, according to the best author- 
ities, is a " debater," one who reasons out (or tries to do so) 
some of the mysteries of life and death. And in the second 
place, he must dismiss from his mind the assumption that 
the historical Solomon wrote it. As far as I know there is 
not a single scholar to-day who holds to the traditional view. 
The language, the allusions, the thoughts, all point over- 
whelmingly to a date centuries later. If we take up the 
book and read into every verse the thought that we are lis- 
tening to the soured and embittered confessions of the his- 
torical Solomon, wearied and exhausted after a long life of 
unbridled sensuality, then we shall fail altogether to appre- 
ciate what is noble and grand — yes, and what is inspiring — 
in this sadly neglected and strangely misunderstood product 
of Hebrew genius. 

We now begin our brief examination of this remarkable 
book. 

Taking Prof. Moulton as our guide, we read through 
the prologue (chap, i., vs. 2 to 12) and see that to the 
author life was a blank. All things are vanity and a striv- 
ing after wind. Nature has no answer to give. She does 
but move in an everlasting circle. All things are full of 
weariness. One generation comes on the scene of human 
life, plays its little part, and then gives place to another, and 
so on forever. Life is but a fleeting shadow, an everlasting 
change. It is as though we were listening to an earlier 

Omar: 

"Ah, make the most of what we yet may spend, 
Before we, too, into the Dust descend; 
Dust unto Dust and under Dust to lie, 
Sans Wine, sans Song, sans Singer, and — sans End!" 

If we are interested in the noblest prose, let us turn to 
these opening verses of the prologue, and have our pulses 
thrilled with the magic of their music : 
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" One generation passeth away, and another generation 
cometh: but the earth abideth forever. The sun also ariseth, 
and the sun goeth down, and hasteth to his place where 
he arose. The wind goeth toward the south, and turneth 
about unto the north ; it whirleth about continually, and the 
wind returneth again according to his circuits. All the 
rivers run into the sea ; yet the sea is not full ; unto the place 
from whence the rivers come, thither they return again. All 
things are full of labor; man cannot utter it: the eye is not 
satisfied with seeing, nor the ear filled with hearing." 

Beginning with the twelfth verse of the first chapter, and 
extending to chapter third, we have, under the form of a 
dramatic monologue, the historical Solomon's search for 
wisdom: "I the Preacher was king over Israel in Jerusalem. 
And I gave my heart to seek and search out by wisdom con- 
cerning all things that are done under heaven." 

The search is long and tedious and the result is despair. 
The solution of life's mystery is beyond the seeker. He 
tries philosophy and pleasure, but both alike are bitter as 
Dead Sea fruit. " That which is crooked cannot be made 
straight," and " he that increaseth knowledge increaseth 
sorrow." Across his bewildered path there comes one 
gleam of light, namely, that "there is nothing better for a 
man than that he should eat and drink, and make his soul en- 
joy good in his labor." Why? Because simple, natural 
happiness comes from the hand of the good God. Perhaps 
this is not the highest view to take of life, nevertheless we 
ought to be thankful that even this light was vouchsafed to 
the lonely, saddened, disillusioned thinker who wrote the 
book of Ecclesiastes. 

The next essay is entitled by Prof. Moulton "The Phi- 
losophy of Times and Seasons," and begins with chapter 
three and extends to verse nine, chapter four. There is 
a wonderful sermon by Phillips Brooks on "Timeliness," 
which ought to be read at this point, if for no other reason 
than to show how a Christian prophet, two millenniums after- 
wards, could enter into and understand the mind of him who 
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wrote : " To everything there is a season, and a time to every 
purpose under the heaven;" and "God hath made every- 
thing beautiful in its time." 

Nevertheless, the debater — for so, we have seen, ought the 
preacher to be called — is still groping blindly in the darkness. 
" The Philosophy of Times and Seasons " does not account 
for wickedness, instead of righteousness, sitting enthroned in 
judgment. All the pitiful exhibition of Oriental despotism 
and injustice is seen in the statement: "I saw the tears of 
such as were oppressed, and they had no comforter." It is 
hardly to be wondered at that the embittered and despairing 
author should cry out: "I praised the dead which are al- 
ready dead, more than the living which are yet alive; yea, 
better than them both did I esteem him which hath not been, 
who hath not seen the evil work that is done under the sun." 

Still the light that pierced the gloom of the first essay re- 
appears again in the second: " I know that there is nothing 
better for them \i. e., for men in general] than to rejoice and 
to get good so long as they live: and also that every man 
should eat and drink and enjoy good in all his labor, is the 
gift of God." 

There is a strange break in the text when we reach the 
conclusion of the second essay. Instead of a continuation 
of the thought, there follows a collection of wise and senten- 
tious maxims. Some of these are bitterly sarcastic. They 
show the same close, shrewd observation of human conduct 
that we find in the book of Proverbs. They bring to our 
notice that the philosopher of the East differs widely from his 
brother in the West. Sitting at the door of his tent, ponder- 
ing long and deeply over the mysteries of life, a Jewish sage 
would at last flash forth the result of his cogitations in some 
golden couplet, in some exquisitely balanced sentence, that 
would stick in the memory, never to be forgotten, a literary 
jewel of great price. Thus, perhaps as the result of his own 
bitter experience, the debater remarks, " Better is a poor 
and wise youth than an old and foolish king, who knoweth 
not how to receive admonition any more " — a sentence which 
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means so much and yet is expressed so tersely that when 
once heard it is not easily forgotten, especially by those 
who first heard it when they could appreciate its terrible truth. 

The third essay, which Prof. Moulton aptly styles " The 
Vanity of Desire," begins with the tenth verse of the 
fifth chapter and extends to chapter seven. This essay 
leaves the debater still in the labyrinth, though we can see 
him struggling toward light. It is remarkable, as show- 
ing the writer's conception of the lowest pit of an earthly 
hell — namely, to have riches, wealth, honor, and yet not 
have sufficient power to enjoy them — to have the morti- 
fication, beyond words, of beholding a stranger come in and 
luxuriate with one's possessions. 

From the third essay we pass to another collection of mis- 
cellaneous maxims. This is one of the many reasons why it 
is next to impossible to enjoy this strange book in the form 
it is presented to us in our Bibles. There come those inex- 
plicable breaks in the thought which cause the average 
reader to look upon Ecclesiastes as a hopeless hodgepodge 
of wise and witty sayings, and nothing more. Fortunately, 
to-day we have the " Modern Reader's Bible," which has rev 
olutionized Biblical study and made us realize that Hebrew 
poets and philosophers were, among other things, masters 
of literary expression. 

The fourth essay, beginning with the twenty-third verse, 
chapter seven, extends to verse seventeen, chapter nine. 
The debater is still struggling after light. Like Zophar's 
famous query in the great poem of Job, "Canst thou by 
searching find out God?" he reaches the conclusion that it 
is absolutely hopeless for any human brain to attempt to fath- 
om the secret of the universe. Still, a wise man can do a good 
deal. He can search out and seek wisdom and the reason of 
things, because surely the result will prove "that wicked- 
ness is folly and that foolishness is madness." 

At this point the debater brings a terrific indictment 
against women. Among a thousand that he has known, he 
has not found one whom his soul could trust. Among the 
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same number of men he did find one, but only one. Things 
must have been pretty bad and society at a low ebb when an 
author could write in this strain. We observe, too, that the 
debater, in the true spirit of an Oriental, urges men to cringe 
before a despotic emperor: " The king's word hath power; 
and who may say unto him, What doest thou?" 

There are, however, two positive convictions which result 
from this search after wisdom. The first is, that it is better 
to fear God and keep His commandments than to ignore Him 
and break His laws. And the second is, the reappearance 
of the old thought of the first and second essays, that it is a 
wise and good thing to enjoy the gifts which Jehovah sends. 
In a passage, one of the most beautiful in the book, is made 
this plea: " Go thy way, eat thy bread with joy, and drink 
thy wine with a merry heart; for God hath already accepted 
thy works. Let thy garments be always white; and let not 
thy head lack ointment. Live joyfully with the wife whom 
thou lovest all the day of the life of thy vanity, which he 
hath given thee under the sun, all the days of thy vanity: 
for that is thy portion in life, and in thy labor wherein thou 
laborest under the sun." 

It is perfectly true that this fourth essay is sad and filled 
with bitterness. There are a great many mysteries of injus- 
tice and ingratitude.. The author speaks of a poor wise man 
who had saved a certain city and then, as soon as the dan- 
ger was over, been completely forgotten. Nevertheless, it 
is the part of a wise man to accept with thankfulness and 
to enjoy all the good gifts Jehovah of Sabaoth sends to His 
children. 

There is an abrupt transition from the fourth essay to a 
still further collection of miscellaneous proverbs. These, 
like the others spoken of, could be dropped from the book 
without the slightest loss, so far as understanding its mean- 
ing is concerned. They are, however, valuable as contrib- 
uting to our knowledge of the wisdom literature of the Jew- 
ish people. They touch on a variety of subjects and, like 
those found in other parts of the Bible, show a clear insight 
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into worldly affairs and a close observation of human nature. 
To give but one illustration: "When a fool walketh by the 
way, his understanding faileth him, and he saith to everyone 
that he is a fool." 

The fifth essay is perhaps the gem of the whole book. It 
begins at the seventh verse of the eleventh chapter and ex- 
tends to the eighth verse of the twelfth and last chapter. 
This essay must be read in its entirety to be appreciated at 
its true worth; no quotation would do it justice. From the 
opening sentence, "Truly the light is sweet, and a pleasant 
thing it is for the eyes to behold the sun," to the last act of 
life's drama, " Then shall the dust return to the earth as itwas : 
and the spirit shall return unto God who gave it," we have 
a series of symbolic phrases, which combine in a picture of 
striking beauty, to bring to our notice the pitiable infirmities 
of old age and the inevitable approach of death, "when 
man shall go to his long home and the mourners go about 
the streets: because" — mark the extraordinary beauty of 
the figures — " the silver cord has been snapped asunder, the 
golden lamp has lost its oil, the pitcher has been shattered at 
the fountain, and the wheel broken at the cistern!" 

Verse seven ends the book of Ecclesiastes. The verses 
that remain to the end of the chapter are in the form of an 
epilogue addressed to the reader. It is a plea justifying the 
insertion of the debater's thoughts into the sacred canon and 
explaining the ethical aim of its author. Thus some labor- 
ious scribe adds this note: " But because the Preacher was 
wise, he still taught the people knowledge: yea, he pon- 
dered and sought out many proverbs." He tells us that the 
words of the wise are as goads to stimulate inquiry and right 
conduct; and as nails well fastened, in their fixity and per- 
manence, are the leaders of the Sanhedrin, the masters of 
assemblies. Then follows this curious advice: "As for 
more than these, my son, be warned: of making many books 
there is no end ; and much study is a weariness of the flesh." 
And the same or some later editor, worn out, no doubt, by 
the baffling moods of the author, adds this : "This is the end 
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of the matter; all hath been heard: fear God, and keep his 
commandments; for this is the whole duty of man. For 
God shall bring every work into judgment, with every hid- 
den thing, whether it be good or whether it be evil." 

As we try and sum up the value, intellectually and spirit- 
ually, of this strange and sphinxlike book we shall find that 
it is very considerable. True, life is largely a vanity and 
the secret of the universe past finding out; yet there is a 
God in heaven; it is a noble and glorious thing to do one's 
duty; and it is in line with the highest reason to enjoy all 
the good gifts which the Ruler of the universe sends to His 
children. Surely, these positive convictions are something. 
If our spirits can be touched with fine issues, we can sym- 
pathize with this lonely thinker, who, as Prof. Moulton 
tells us, though he saw the icy hand of death close up every 
door of human inquiry, could yet keep a grip upon such 
fundamentals as God and duty, and could believe that hu- 
man happiness was not to be despised, but rather to be ac- 
cepted with feelings of thankfulness to the great God who 
giveth unto all. George Downing Sparks. 



